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The A. F. of L.'s Research Service to Unions 


BORIS SHISHKIN, Economist 
American Federation of Labor 


In this war for the defense of democracy, 


America’s most powerful weapon is its industry, 
and America’s most strategic army is the army of 
its workers. On the welfare, the morale, and the 
productive effectiveness of our labor largely 
depends the success of the national defense 
program. 

To protect their welfare, to safeguard their 
economic status and their skills, and to participate 
intelligently in the making of industrial policy, 
workers are organized into unions. It is the 
purpose of a local union to represent its individual 
members for their mutual aid and protection in 
collective bargaining with the employer. National 
or international unions through the individual 
local unions represent their members in the 
advancement and protection of their interests in 
a trade or industry. The American Federation 
of Labor as a national labor organization expresses 
the common will of its entire membership and 
represents to the Nation the purposes and policies 
of its affiliated national and international unions 
with their 5 million members. 

Thus the basic function of the American labor 
movement and its constituent parts is representa- 
tion—representation in dealing with employers 
on wages, hours, and employment conditions; and 
representation of the policies and objectives of 
labor to the Federal, State, and local Governments. 

Such representation can only be fully effective 
when based on facts. Wage facts, employment 
facts, production facts, price facts—all these and 
many more are indispensable to effective labor 
representation. 


PIONEER ACTIVITIES 


The American Federation of Labor has pio- 
neered in the field of union research. The develop- 
ment of a national research service for unions 
began under President Samuel Gompers. It has 
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been the life work of Miss Florence C. Thorne, 
who had devoted 30 years in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to the development of the idea of 
union research and the ideal of service. 

When, after the 1929 stock market crash, the 
economic depression rendered millions of workers 
jobless, the American Federation of Labor in- 
augurated a system of periodic reports on the 
extent of unemployment of union workers. In 
addition, the Federation started the compilation 
of estimates of the total volume of unemployment 
in the United States. 

Throughout the depression these studies gave 
labor an effective weapon in its fight for measures 
to relieve joblessness. Organized labor’s cam- 
paign for a national employment service and a 
shorter workweek was strengthened by impressive 
facts revealing the extent of distress among unem- 
ployed wage earners. 


RESEARCH AGENCY ESTABLISHED 

With the enactment of the National Industrial 
Recovery law in 1933, organized labor gained a 
measure of representation in the formulation of 
minimum wage and maximum hour standards. It 
was in connection with the work of the National 
Recovery Administration that President Green of 
the A. F. of L. established a full research staff to 
provide representatives of unions with facts needed 
in the effective presentation of labor’s point of 
view at the industry code hearings and in the 
administration of the codes. 

Having seen at first hand the value of economic 
research in strengthening their position in code 
negotiations, the unions greatly increased their 
demands upon the Federation for economic data 
and assistance. Union representatives and union 
committees came to realize that their demands 
could be presented more effectively if they under- 
stood the problems of management and of the 
industry. 








Full understanding of the other’s point of view 
by union and management negotiators has often 
proved to be the starting point of a cooperative 
relationship. Where an arbitrary attitude of the 
employer, and of workers once prevailed, breeding 
resentment and misunderstanding, today reliance 
on facts instead of guesswork and contention 
provides a firm basis for union-management coop- 
eration. For instance, time after time unions, 
through the use of properly prepared economic 
data, have been able to demonstrate to manage- 
ment that by expanding the volume of production 
and thereby decreasing the unit cost of the product 
earnings of workers could be substantially in- 
creased. The familiarity of negotiating commit- 
tees with the relationship of wage costs to other 
production costs and their knowledge of the wage 
structure and wage trends prevailing in the trade 
and industry often make their proposals acceptable 





to employers. 

This type of research service developed by the 
American Federation of Labor and adopted by 
many of its affiliated international unions through 
the establishment of their own research depart- 
ments has contributed immeasurably to har- 
monious labor relations. It is impossible to 
estimate how many strikes or lockouts have been 
averted through the use of union research facilities. 
It is certain that the reliance by both parties in a 
labor controversy on facts rather than on force has 
been a major contribution toward industrial peace. 


TYPE OF REPORTS 


The American Federation of Labor has de- 
veloped a series of economic reports covering all 
types of wage negotiation and union agreement 
problems. These reports are furnished to organ- 
izers, to local unions chartered directly by the 
A. F. of L., and to many affiliated national and 
international unions. They cover four types of 
data. First, unions are supplied with information 
showing changes in general economic conditions for 
the country as a whole or for specific geoaraphic 
regions. This includes pertinent material on 
sales, stocks, production, employment, unemploy- 
ment, pay rolls, average wages, average hours, and 
cost of living. 

Second, the service includes reports on the 
latest information on labor standards and economic 
conditions in the particular industry or trade in 
which the union membership is employed. These 





A. F. of L. National and International Unio: 
Maintaining Research Departments 


United Automobile Workers of America. 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Union. 
United Cement, Lime, and Gypsum Workers. 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Worke: 
International Union of Operating Engineers. 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Unio: 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers. 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees Union. 
International Association of Machinists. 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employcs 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Worl 
men. 
International Photo-Engravers’ Union. 
International Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union. 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks 
Railway Employes’s Department A. F. of L 
American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Empioyees. 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs and Warehousemen. 
Upholsterers’ International Union. 











reports include data on wage rates, hours, em- 
ployment and pay rolls, production and labor 
costs in specific industries, as well as pertinent 
information showing changes in the volume of 
production, work loads, productivity of workers, 
prices, stocks, shipments, sales, and earnings. 

Third, on the basis of information available 
from standard trade and financial sources, unions 
and organizers are furnished carefully prepared 
reports of the financial status of individual com- 
panies showing their earnings, sales, and other 
essential data. Unions which have neither access 
to the original sources of information nor trained 
personnel to interpret financial statements have 
found such reports invaluable in wage negotiatious 
with employers. 

Also important to local unions directly affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. are reports on labor standards 
embodied in the existing agreements of other 
unions in the same field. Wage scales reported by 
unions in a given trade, occupation, or industry 
enable the A. F. of L. to inform other local unions 
what has been accomplished in recent negotiations 
or what standards have been established by older 
and stronger organizations. 

The increasing number of technical problems 
faced by unions have placed upon the research 
facilities of the American Federation of Labor a 
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multiplicity of responsibilities. 


economic data before industry committees and in 
other hearings under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, the development of union wage statistics in 
the prevailing minimum-wage determinations 
under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, 
and preparation of cases before other Government 
agencies, have made the A. F. of L. research serv- 
ice a most effective agency in the campaign of 
organized labor for fair minimum labor standards. 

Social security administration, labor housing, 
and taxation are but a few of the special fields 
in Which technical assistance is needed to protect 
the interests and welfare of workers in the formu- 
lation of national policies. Development of 
standards in the fields of workmen’s compensation, 
safety, health, apprentice training, vocational 
training, and many others also require special 
studies as a guide in formulating and presenting 
to the proper authorities labor’s views and concern 
in their problems. 


FACTS FOR DEFENSE 

During the past year the transformation of our 
whole economy into a defense economy has given 
new direction to union research work. Most union 
negotiations today must deal with the emergency 
problems arising from defense developments in 
industry, such as application of priority controls, 
scarcity of materials, or curtailed transportation 
facilities and power, and the problem of the distri- 
bution of the available labor supply. 

An urgent need has developed for the presenta- 
tion to defense agencies of practical proposals and 
plans to avert priorities unemployment, and to 
assure the maximum utilization of the skill, experi- 
ence, and resources of trained workers whose em- 
ployment is threatened. In one industry after 
another, with little or no warning materials neces- 
sary to carry on civilian production have been 
diverted into defense channels. Aluminum, cop- 
per, zine, pig tron, silk, cast-phenolic plastics 
these are but a few of the materials whose curtail- 
ment for civilian use meant immediate dislocation 
The five -point 
program formulated in March 1941 by President 
Green with the International Council of Aluminum 
Workers Unions for dealing with the problem of 


of hundreds of thousands of jobs. 


workers engaged on civilian production has served 
as a precedent in all priority situations. 
In such situations a host of significant questions 


immediately arise. These cover such preblems 
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Presentation of 


as how to assure allocation of defense contracts 
to plants shut down by curtailments arising from 
defense needs? How to achieve the transfer of 
workers to other nearby plants where their skill 
and training are needed? How to develop pro- 
cedures which will make sure that workers unem- 
ployed because of defense developments will 
receive special consideration and that their stand- 
ards will be fully protected? Also how to provide 
labor consultation and representation in the vast 
complex of Government agencies responsible for 
defense production and to equip union representa- 
tives with facts essential to secure the necessary 
action? 

Knowledge of industrial techniques, of skilled 
classifications, of labor standards, is indispensable 
in the handling of these and other questions. 
Equally important is the information necessary 
to safeguard labor’s interests in administrative 
procedures and policies dealing with civilian supply, 
prices, defense housing shortages, labor migration, 
consumer credit, and a multitude of other defense 
developments. 

To provide the needed information when these 
problems arise and to anticipate their occurrence 
has been the job of the A. F. of L. research service. 
In addition, it has sought to keep unions abreast 
of all the major defense developments through the 
American Federation of Labor’s National Defense 
Committee, which coordinates the work of local 
labor defense committees in more than 800 
communities throughout the Nation. 

For much of the basic data on wages, hours, 
cost of living, employment, production, and 
prices, union research agencies must rely on the 
fact-finding studies conducted by the Department 
of Labor and other Government agencies. These 
studies are often supplemented by the A. F. of L. 
research service with reports on wages and specific 
working conditions from union representatives and 
officials scattered throughout the country. 

The American Federation of Labor Research 
and Information Service is thus precisely what its 
name implies. It is strictly a service agency to 
gather, analyze, and present information essential 
to the formulation of union policies and the repre- 
sentation of the interests of organized labor in 
protecting and advancing the welfare of workers. 
Currently, the Research and Information Service 
is using its every resource to give weight to the 
American Federation of Labor's policy of unstinted 
cooperation with the national defense program. 








Labor Supply and Unemployment in the United States 


Approximately 50,500,000 persons, or about 90 
percent of the country’s estimated labor force of 
55,800,000 workers, were employed in August, 
either in private industry, in agriculture, or on 
regular Government jobs. The remaining 5,300,- 
000 persons were at work on public emergency 
projects or were unemployed. 

These estimates, compiled by the Division of 
Research of the Work Projects Administration, 
provide for the first time monthly Government 
data on the total labor force of the country—that 
is, the number of persons 14 years of age and over 
who are either employed or seeking employment. 
The figures do not include persons in the armed 
forces nor those in institutions such as asylums 
and prisons. 

The size of the total labor force in the United 
States is affected by changes in population, by 
seasonal shifts in the number of workers entering 
or leaving the labor market, and by such unusual 
factors as the induction into the military service 
of more than 1 million persons who under normal 
conditions would be a part of the civilian labor 
supply. 

Changes in population are slow, and their effect 
upon the total supply of workers within the 


country is therefore relatively slight from month 
to month and even from one year to another, 
Seasonal changes in the labor force, on the other 
hand, occur rapidly and at times are quite pro- 
nounced. Thus, between March and July 1941 
approximately 3,600,000 workers were added to 
the labor force. Most of this increase occurred in 
rural areas and was due to the entrance into the 
labor market of additional members of farm fam- 
ilies, of school children on vacation, and house- 
wives seeking employment in local canning fac- 
tories or other seasonal establishments. Due 
largely to the reopening of public schools, the 
estimated labor force decreased by approximately 
1% million workers in September. 

The volume of unemployment, as estimated by 
the W. P. A., declined by approximately 300,000 
compared with July, and by about 3,600,000 
compared with August of last year. Of the total 
number unemployed in August, 2,200,000 were 
between the ages of 14 and 24, and an equal num- 
ber were in the age group 25-54. Approximately 
900,000 were 55 years of age or older. The pro- 
portion of unemployed workers in the labor force 
in August was greater in the larger metropolitan 
areas than in the rural areas surveyed. 
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The Law Behind Union Agreements’ 
DAVID ZISKIND 
Office of the Solicitor, U. S. Department of Labor 


The marked rise in the strength of the organized 
labor movement in the United States from a mem- 
bership of less than 3 million in 1933 to more than 
10 million workers at the present time has been 
accompanied by a large increase in the number of 
collective-bargaining agreements negotiated be- 
tween union representatives and their employers. 
Entire industries and giant corporations hitherto 
opposed to labor unions now operate under agree- 
ments with unions setting forth terms and condi- 
tions of employment such as wages, hours, union 
recognition, seniority, and provision for adequate 
grievance machinery to adjust disputes that arise 
on the job. 

Enactment of the National Labor Relations 
Act in 1935 and of generally similar legislation in a 
number of States has outlawed unfair labor prac- 
tices by employers and has encouraged employers 
and workers to settle their problems through col- 
lective bargaining and to incorporate the results of 
their negotiations in a written agreement. The 
importance of a written agreement has been 
clearly indicated by a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court ordering an employer to put in writing 
the terms of an agreement reached in conference 
with his employees. 

Today the common practice of industry and 
labor unions, as well as the statutes of the States 
and the Federal Government and interpretations 
of the law by various courts, have made it possi- 
ble to conclude a collective-bargaining agreement 
that will be enforceable in the courts just as are 
other contracts. 


DRAFTING AN AGREEMENT 


Parties to the Agreement.—Any representative or 
group of representatives of a union chosen in 
accordance with the constitution and bylaws of 


*Editor’s Note 
in the Labor Information Bulletin outlining in summary 


This is the first of two articles to appear 


form the broad legal aspects of collective-bargaining agree- 
ments. The articles are not intended to give a comprehensive 
legal treatment of the subject nor to serve as a substitute for 
legal counsel. A more detailed statement with citations of 
pertinent court decisions relating to trade-union agreements 
may be obtained upon request from the Office of the Solicitor, 


U.S. Department of Labor. 
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the organization may negotiate a collective-bar- 
gaining agreement for the organization and its 
members. Under the National Labor Relations 
Act or a State labor relations act an organization 
which represents a majority of the workers in an 
appropriate collective-bargaining unit may nego- 
tiate for all of the workers, union members and 
nonmembers, in that unit. 

The employer may do the bargaining himself or 
If the em- 
ployer belongs to a trade association, he may 


through his duly designated agents. 


authorize his association to negotiate for him. 
The bargaining may cover a single craft, a plant, 
several plants, or an entire industry. It may em- 
brace one or several employers. Disputes arising 
over What consitutes an appropriate  collective- 
bargaining unit should be referred at once to the 
proper national or State labor relations board. 
Voluntary Agreement Without Coercion.—The 
law cannot 


ry . . . 
ro make a collective-bargaining agree- 


compel employers and employees 
to agree. 
ment binding, both parties must agree volun- 
tarily. 
timidation, molestation, force, compulsion, threats, 


There must be no duress, coercion, in- 


or fraud that leads one of the parties to consent to 
something against his will. Courts, however, 
sometimes differ in their interpretation as to what 
is coercion or duress or other undue influence. 
For example, when the employer has orders he 
must fill and the workers say, ‘Pay us what we 
ask or we strike,’’ or when the employer says to 
workers dependent upon their jobs for their liveli- 
hoods, ‘Take it or leave it,”’ a terrific pressure is 
exerted upon the less fortunate party to accept 
terms he would rather not have. These are 
usually considered economic pressures which em- 
ployers and employees must accept as part of the 
industrial system, and agreements approved under 
such pressures are lawful. But agreements ob- 
tained under coercion or duress which takes the 
form of violence or threat of violence to the body 
or to property are not binding upon the victims. 
Similarly, if one party misrepresents a material 
fact and the other makes an agreement based on 
such false information the agreement may be 
broken by the party who has been misled. In 











other words, a legally binding collective-bargain- 
ing agreement must be reached voluntarily and 
without misrepresentation. 

The agreement must be bona fide. One party 
must not fool or trick the other. While the 
employer and employees must both accept re- 
sponsibility for the ordinary, customary, or reason- 
able meaning of any language they use, hidden 
meanings, not understood by one of the parties, 
cannot be enforced. There must be a meeting of 
the minds, a mutual consent, and an understanding 
of what the agreement means. 

Consideration for Both Parties.—To be legally 
binding, a collective-bargaining agreement must 
not be entirely one-sided. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the employer and the represen- 
tatives of workers must compromise their original 
demands and offers. It means merely that each 
party must give the other something to bind the 
bargain. Legally this is known as ‘‘a considera- 
tion.” 
or wage and hour schedules were held unenforce- 


Some of the old trade-union agreements 


able because they were found to lack this con- 
sideration. The union promised the employer 
nothing, hence the union could not enforce the 
agreement. The modern agreement usually in- 
cludes clauses outlining mutual rights and obliga- 
tions. In return for certain wages and other 
specified benefits, the union assumes certain de- 
fined responsibilities. It may promise, for in- 
stance, to supply competent workers as needed, to 
refrain from requesting better terms without giving 
a certain number of days of notice, to refrain from 
striking during the life of the agreement, to handle 
workers’ grievances according to a certain pro- 
cedure, or to submit future disputes to arbitration. 
Such promises are sufficient consideration. On 
the employer’s side the promise to hire certain 
workers or to pay a certain wage or to maintain 
certain hours or even to continue conditions that 
may have existed in the past is sufficient considera- 
tion. Often, when such promises are not expressed 
in the agreement, the courts read such promises 
into the agreement, because the parties show that 
they had intended such promises to be kept. 
Written vs. Oral Agreements.—An agreement 
need not necessarily be written for the courts to 
enforce it. The employer and representatives of 
the workers may decide that a verbal agreement 
is sufficient and such an agreement will be binding, 
but for certainty and convenience of enforcement, 
it is advisable that the agreement be put in writing. 


If the employer and employees are subject to the 
National Labor Relations Act or to a State labor 
relations act and they reach an understanding, the 
union representatives may require the employ cr to 
The agreement inay 


sign a written agreement. 
consist of several documents, signed together or at 
different times. It may refer to terms in other 
documents and include only the material to which 
it refers. The constitution and bylaws of the 
union do not become part of the collective-har- 
gaining agreement unless specific reference js 
made to them in the agreement. 

To be legally binding, the written agreement 
must be signed by the employer and the union 
officials, or by persons authorized to sign for them. 
If the representatives who negotiate the agree- 
ment are required by the union or the employer to 
refer the agreement back to the union membership 
or to the employer for ratification, the agreement 
does not take effect until it is so ratified. 

To be valid a collective-bargaining agreement 
does not need to be filed or recorded in a Govern- 
ment office. Nor does it need to be approved by 
any Government agency. 

INTERPRETATION BY COURTS 

Collective-bargaining agreements are generally 
construed and interpreted by the courts just as 
they construe and interpret other contracts. 
Words and sentences that are clear and free from 
doubt are given their ordinary meanings. If a 
word is a trade term it is interpreted in the light of 
trade usage. If it is a common expression, it is 
given its customary meaning. When the language 
of the agreement is unclear or the meaning is in 
doubt, the courts will seek the intention of the 
parties and construe the words in a way that will 
give effect to that intention. 

A word or sentence will be construed so as to 
make sense in the setting in which it isfound. All 
parts of an agreement will be considered together. 
If possible, inconsistencies will be reconciled. The 
courts try to give effect to an agreement rather 
than to tear it apart. Whenever two interpreta- 
tions are possible, one making the contract lawful 
and the other making it unlawful, the courts will 
choose the lawful interpretation. 

The agreement is presumed to be lawful until 
the contrary is proved. The parties are also pre- 
sumed to have understood each other and to have 
understood the ordinary or reasonable meanings of 
the terms they used. 
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TERMINATION OF AGREEMENTS 


The collective-bargaining agreement may state 
the dates of its beginning and termination, or it 
may specify the period of time it is intended to 
remain in foree, such as 1 year or 2 years. It 
may provide also for renewal or indefinite con- 
tinuance until one party gives notice to the other 
of their desire to terminate the agreement. If no 
date of termination is mentioned, it is assumed 
that the agreement will continue indefinitely 
until terminated by one of the parties. 

Discontinuance of a business or the death of an 
employer who operates his own business will 
terminate a collective-bargaining agreement, even 
though by its terms it was to continue for a longer 
period. The sale of a business, unless the agree- 
ment specifically provides otherwise, will also 
terminate the agreement. So will the disbanding 
of the union. On the other hand, revocation of a 
local’s charter by its international office will not 
terminate the local’s agreement. 

The calling of a strike will not in itself terminate 
If the strike 
is in violation of an agreement, the employer may 


a collective-bargaining agreement. 


choose whether to cancel the agreement or to 
If the strike is not 
in violation of the agreement and is otherwise 


insist upon its enforcement. 


lawful, the strikers remain employees of the 
employer and can enforce their rights under their 
collective-bargaining agreement. 

Once a union subject to a labor relations act 
becomes the representative of a majority of the 
workers in an appropriate bargaining unit, it has 
the sole right to bargain for the workers. If, 
however, most of the workers shift their allegiance 
to a rival union, or if many of the unorganized 
workers join a minority union and thereby make 
it a majority union, the new majority union may 
insist upon bargaining for all the workers. In 
such instances the employer or either one of the 
contesting unions may appeal to the Labor Rela- 
tions Board to certify which union now has a 
majority of the workers. This may require an 
election among the workers conducted by the 
Labor Relations Board. 

If the old collective-bargaining agreement will 
terminate in a short time the board may postpone 
the election. If the agreement has still a long 
time to run, the board may hold or postpone the 
cleetion, depending in large part upon how long 
the agreement has already been in effeet. The 
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laws of Pennsylvania and Rhode Island require 1 
year to elapse before a collective-bargaining agree- 
ment can be upset by a new choice of union. The 
National Labor Relations Board and the other 
State labor relations boards are not required to 
wait any specified time, but ordinarily they will 
not hold two elections within a period of 1 year. 
After new elections have been held and the new 
majority has been certified as the proper bargain- 
ing agency, the old agreement must make way for 
a new agreement, 


REMEDIES FOR VIOLATIONS 


At least five different courses of action may be 
followed by the injured party when the collective- 
bargaining agreement has been violated. The 
union or the employer may (1) resort to the griev- 
ance or arbitration machinery provided by the 
agreement; (2) file a complaint with a Government 
agency; (3) ask a court for a declaratory judgment; 
(4) sue for damages; or (5) seek an injunction. 

Resort to Grievance Machinery. If the agree- 
ment specifies the steps to be followed in the set- 
tlement of grievances or requires the arbitration 
of unsettled disputes, redress for any injury suf- 
fered through a breach of the agreement must first 
be sought through the established machinery. 
Normally the courts will not take action until 
that is done. If, however, the aggrieved person 
can show that it would have been futile and a 
waste of time to follow usual grievance procedure 
because officials had already indicated they would 
decide against him, he may take his complaint to 
court immediately. 

Refer to Government Agencies.--Certain viola- 
tions of collective-bargaining agreements may be 
remedied by the action of Government agencies. 
To the extent that the wage and hour provisions 
of an agreement coincide with the Fair Labor 
Standards Act or with State wage or hour laws, 
the Government agency administering the law will 
undertake enforcement and restitution, thus, in 


If the 


emplover is guilty of unfair labor practices pro- 


effect, enforcing the union’s agreement. 


hibited by the union agreement, he may be ordered 
to abide by the agreement by the national or 
State labor relations boards, 
Request a Declaratory Judgment.-Some State 
laws and the Federal law permit persons who have 
a bona fide dispute which may cause injury to one 
person and subject another to a suit for damages 
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to ask the court to declare what the law is and 
what are the specific rights and duties of the 
parties. In this way, legitimate disputes may be 
clarified and costly and bitter litigation avoided. 

Sue for Damages.—Another redress for a breach 
of contract is a court action seeking monetary 
damages. The courts will award the injured party 
a judgment for money equal to the amount lost 
because of the contract violation. Court costs 
are usually added to the damages, but attorney 
fees are not added unless the agreement expressly 
states that they are to be recovered. 

Seek an Injunction.—Injunctions ordering the 
parties to an agreement to do what they have 
agreed to do or to refrain from breaking the agree- 
ment are not easily obtained. Under the Federal 
Norris-LaGuardia Act and many similar State 
laws, the courts are prohibited from granting in- 
junctions in most labor disputes. Even when the 
ease is the kind in which an injunction may be 
granted, there are many technical requirements 
that must be met before the injunction will be 


issued. The complaining party must show that 


without the injunction he will be injured in a way 
that cannot be measured and compensated in 


dollars and cents. He must show that ordinary 
police protection or other legal action will not be 
sufficient. In addition to other special require- 
ments of proof, the statutes usually call for the 
posting of a bond by the person seeking the in- 
junction. 

In no case may a court order the employees 
under a collective-bargaining agreement to go to 
work. That would be involuntary servitude, 
which is prohibited by the United States Consti- 
tution. However, the court may restrain them 
from working for competitors or from interfering 
with the work of others in violation of their agree- 
ment. Also, the union leaders may be ordered to 
refrain from calling a strike or to discontinue their 
strike activities if the strike is forbidden by the 
union agreement. The employer similarly may 
not be compelled to work personally, but if he 
stays in business, he may be ordered to employ 
certain individuals, to pay certain wages, or to 
refrain from moving his plant. 


Industrial Injuries in the United States in 1940 
MAX D. KOSSORIS 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Increased employment, longer daily and weekly 
hours of work, and the failure to expand safety 
activities in many establishments which expe- 
rienced marked increases in employment largely 
accounted for a rise of 300,000 in the number of 
industrial injuries occurring in the United States 
in 1940. The Bureau of Labor Statistics annual 
survey reveals that nearly 1,890,000 workers were 
involved in disabling injuries in 1940, of whom 
about 18,100 were killed or suffered disabilities 
which permanently prevented their return to gain- 
fulemployment. Nearly 90,000 workers met with 
some partial but permanent injury, and about 
1,782,000 lost 1 or more days of work from tem- 
porary disabilities arising on the job. 

The largest increases in the number of injuries 
were registered in retail and wholesale trade, 
service establishments, construction, manufactur- 
ing and in miscellaneous transportation. In 
several groups, notably agriculture, railroads, and 
mining and quarrying the number of injuries in 
1940 was about the same as in the preceding year. 


The economic loss to workers and to industry 
as a result of these injuries was enormous. The 
man-days lost in actual absence from the job is 
estimated at 41,900,000, or enough days to have 
provided 140,000 workers with full-time employ- 
ment during the entire year. To this must be 
added economic and social losses to industry, to 
the families of workers, and to the country as a 
whole arising from the death or permanent 
impairment of workers. 

EFFECTS OF INCREASED EXPOSURE 

Manufacturing Industries—The approximately 
20,500 manufacturing establishments included in 
the survey employed on the average 4,162,000 
wage earners last year, who worked 8,135 million 
hours. The injury frequency rate for these manu- 
facturing industries, that is, the number of dis- 
abling injuries per million hours on the job in- 
creased only slightly, rising from 14.9 in 1939 to 
15.3 in 1940. The experience of individual in- 
dustries, however, varied greatly, ranging from a 
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high injury frequency rate of 104.9 in logging to a 
low rate of 3.6 in bookbinding. 

In many instances the increase in the number 
of disabling injuries was proportionately much 
greater than the increase in employment or the 
number of man-hours worked by the industry. 
This was particularly true among the manufac- 
turing industries producing armament and mili- 
tary supplies. In the explosives industry, for 
example, a 29-percent increase in employment 
coupled with a 32-percent increase in total hours 
worked was accompanied with a rise of nearly 
300 percent in disabling injuries. A few very 


last year was in almost direct proportion to a 19- 
percent increase in man-hours. Establishments 
engaged in the assembly of automobiles and trucks 
reported an increase of 10 percent in injuries, as 
against a 17-percent gain in employment and a 
22-percent advance in the total number of hours 
worked. The automobile-parts industry, in con- 
trast, experienced a rise of 61 percent in the 
number of injuries, although the number of 
workers only advanced 20 percent and their total 
hours of employment increased but 28 percent. 
Nonmanufacturing Industries.—-Building and 
heavy engineering construction companies reported 
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serious explosions, however, were responsible for 
the substantial number of these injuries. 

The experiences of a large number of other 
industries followed the same pattern but were less 
extreme. In the manufacture of metal machin- 
ery, employment increased 39 percent and man- 
hours 54 percent. Injuries, however, rose 90 per- 
cent. Employment in shipbuilding increased 42 
percent, and man-hours 51 percent, but the num- 
ber of injuries rose 83 percent. Aircraft employ- 
ment and hours doubled, while injuries rose 144 
percent. 

In the iron and steel industry, on the other 
hand, a 20-percent rise in the number of injuries 
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a decrease in the number of injuries in 1940, 
despite increases in employment and total man- 
hours worked. In highway construction, reduc- 
tions in employment and man-hours were accom- 
panied with an even greater decrease in injuries. 

In the personal service group of industries the 
number of injuries in many instances rose more 
sharply than employment or man-hours. Laun- 
dries, for example, reported only slight increases 
in employment and total time worked, but 
experienced a 26-percent rise in injuries. Hotels 
and restaurants had a 20-percent increase in 
injuries, although employment only increased 3 
percent and man-hours 5 percent. 











TYPE OF INJURY 


Deaths.-Approximately 18,100 workers were 
either killed or permanently and totally injured 
while at work in 1940. Of this number, 4,500 
occurred in agriculture and 4,100 in construction. 
Manufacturing and trade each had 1,900 deaths 
and were closely followed by the mining and 
quarrying and service groups, each of which 
reported approximately 1,800 fatal injuries. 

In the manufacturing group of industries the 
largest number of fatalities occurred in the pro- 
duction of lumber and lumber products. The 295 
deaths and permanent total injuries for this 
industry slightly exceeded the 269 recorded in 
iron and steel and the 267 in the manufacture of 
chemical products. 

The number of fatalities or permanent total 
disabilities per 1,000 injuries was highest in the 
manufacture of explosives. In this industry, out 
of every 1,000 injuries 238 resulted in death or 
permanent and total disablement. This extremely 
high rate was due to several very serious explo- 
sions which occurred during the course of the vear. 
Employment in coke ovens was the next hazardous 
occupation, fatalities per 1,000 
injuries, followed by the cement industry, with 51 
These rates were markedly higher than the 


recording 74 


deaths. 
average rate of 6 fatalities per 1,000 injuries re- 
corded for all manufacturing industries combined. 

Other Injuries.—-By far the largest proportion 
of permanent impairments which partially dis- 
abled workers involved injuries to fingers or to the 
hands. Among the group of more than 36,600 
establishments for which data were available, such 
impairments accounted for 77 percent of all per- 
manent disabling injuries. 

In the manufacture of tinware, fully 95 percent 
of all permanent partial injuries were to fingers or 
to the hand, and in stamped and pressed metal 
products these injuries accounted for 94 percent 
of the total. More than 9 out of every 10 per- 
manent impairments suffered by workers in con- 
fectionery, enamel and galvanizing, wooden fur- 
niture, woolen goods, automobile parts, and 
tobacco products were to fingers or hands. 

Such injuries, however, were proportionately far 
less numerous in a number of other industries 
where the hazards of the manufacturmg process 
exposed other parts of the body to relatively 
risk of 


greater impairment. For 


example, workers in the manufacture of explosives 


permanent 


10 


suffered a relatively high proportion of Injuries to 
Logging also had a high pro- 


Workers employed in the 


their arms or legs, 
portion of leg injuries. 
manufacture of concrete, gypsum, and_ plastic 
products likewise suffered a relatively large num- 
The highest 
proportion of foot or toe impairments to workers 
refining. It 


ber of leg, foot, and toe injuries. 
was recorded im smelting and 
amounted to 27 percent of all the permanent 
disabling injuries reported for the industry. 





DISTRIBUTION OF ALL REPORTED INJURIES 
RESULTING IN PERMANENT 
PARTIAL DISABILITY 


ACCORDING TO THE PART OF THE BODY AFFECTED 
1940 


77% - HAND OR FINGERS 





~ FOOT OR TOES 


5 % — OTHER PARTS OF THE BODY 








UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 





The greatest hazards of permanent injury to 
eyesight was faced by workers employed in tly 
cement industry. Impairments to the eyes in 
this industry accounted for 15 percent of all per- 
manent disabling injuries. Sugar refining and 
rayon and allied products manufacturing reported 
almost as many eye injuries. Other industries in 
which workers experienced a relatively high pro- 
portion of injuries to the eyes included fertilizers, 
soap, cutlery and edge tools, logging, and clothing. 

Injuries causing a permanent impairment of the 
worker’s hearing did not occur frequently in 1940 
As might be expected, however, the explosives 
industry had the largest number of this kind of 
injury among the industries surveyed. It reported 
that about 20 percent of all permanent injuries to 
workers involved impairment of hearing. 
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Finding Jobs for Returning Soldiers 


Men released from active service in the Army 
and returning to civilian life will not have to 
rely entirely on their own ability or good fortune 
tofindajob. They will be aided by reemployment 
committeemen attached to each local board of 
the Selective Service System who in turn will 
have behind them the force of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940. This law specifically 
declares that an employer is legally bound to 
restore to a former employee, other than a tem- 
porary employee, who was called for military 
duty his old job or a comparable one unless the 
employer can show that his circumstances have so 
changed as to make it impossible or unreasonable 
to do so. 

Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selec- 
tive Service, in calling upon State directors of the 
Selective Service System to place their reemploy- 
ment programs into immediate operation, recently 
declared: 


“It is vital to the successful operation of the Selective 
Service System that the men who have answered the call 
of their country to qualify themselves for its armed defense 
be protected in their legal right to reemployment in civilian 
occupations. It is not only a moral obligation of the 
Selective Service System to see that they are so protected 
but it also is a responsibility imposed by law 

“The War Department is cooperating to the fullest 
extent with the Selective Service System in carrying 
out the obligation of the Government in the matter of 
securing jobs for the returning soldiers. It is distributing 
to the camps the recessary forms for obtaining the oe- 
cupational and educational history of the soldiers, in order 
that adequate data may be available for connecting the 
men with suitable job openings, and is further assisting 
by having officers check and supervise much of this in- 
formation to ensure its being as complete and accurate 
as possible. 

The suecessful operation of these plans depends upon 
the cooperation of the local beards with their reemploy- 
ment committeemen. These committeemen will be the 
connecting links between the returning soldier and em- 
ployers. National headquarters of Selective Service will 
furnish data, suggestions, and full cooperation, but the 
local board reemployment committeeman, in cooperation 
with State employment offices, must do the field work. 


Steps in Finding a Job.—-Before leaving camp the 
soldier will fill out a questionnaire indicating the 
type of experience and work he performed prior to 
his period of military service. This statement 
will be supplemented by a report on the progress 
of the soldier while in camp. It will indicate the 
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number and kind of instruction courses completed, 
the highest grade attained in the service, and other 
pertinent information which may assist him in 
finding a job. In addition, he will be given a 
certificate of satisfactory service, provided, of 
course, he has completed his training in an 
acceptable manner. 
active military duty, this information on his 
civilian work experience and his military record 
will be transmitted by the national headquarters 
of the Selective Service System to his local 


Prior to his release from 


selective service board. 

The first task of the reemployment committee- 
man attached to the local selective service board 
will be to inform the employer that his former 
employee will soon be released by the Army and 
desires to return to his old job. The Selective 
Service and Training Act makes it mandatory for 
the employer to restore the soldier to his former 
position or to a job of comparable seniority, 
status, and pay. If, however, the employer 
proves that he is unable to furnish suitable em- 
ployment, or if the returning soldier was unem- 
ployed or only temporarily employed at the time 
of his entry into military duty, the reemployment 
committeeman will transmit the soldier’s record 
to the nearest branch office of the State Employ- 
ment Service. This will be accompanied with 
the request that the returning soldier be con- 
sidered for all opportunities for employment for 
which he is qualified. 

Labor unions, chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade, the Rotary, Kiwanis, American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and similar organi- 
zations have been requested to cooperate with the 
local selective service board and the State em- 
ployment office in finding as quickly as possible 
jobs for soldiers. Indicative of the concern of 
labor unions in this problem is the recent an- 
nouncement of the United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 
which in part reads as follows: 

Our members who are coming out of the training camps 
should notify their local union before they leave the Army 
that they want their old jobs back and the approximate 
date. They should report to the local as soon as they get 
home. They should report to the shop at the earliest 
possible moment. Where their seniority does not protect 
them they should see to it that they are put on the pre- 
ferred waiting list. 
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Industries producing ships, airplanes, tanks, 
guns, machinery, and other durable goods essential 
to the national defense program recorded large 


increases in hourly and weekly earnings between 


July 1940 and July 1941. For all durable-goods 
groups ee hourly earnings in July averaged 
82.5 cents, or 14 percent higher than a year ago. 


Weekly earnings averaged $35.80, or 26.5 percent 
higher than in July 1940. 

In nondurable-goods manufacturing, the wage 
gains were not so pronounced. In July 1941, 
workers in this group of industries averaged 65.5 
cents an hour and $25.15 per week. This repre- 
sented an increase of slightly more than 7 percent 
in hourly earnings and of about 15 percent in 
weekly earnings, compared with July of last year. 

Among the industries surveyed, hourly earn- 
in July ranged from an of 36.5 
cents in cottonseed oil, cake, and meal and nearly 
44 cents in shirts and collars to $1.05 in rubber 
tires and inner tubes and $1.06%5 in automobiles. 
For the 


average 


ings 


all manufacturing industries combined, 


Earnings and Hours of Work in July 1941 


average of about 74.5 cents per hour was 12 per- 
cent higher than in July a year ago. 

Average weekly earnings for all manufacturing 
industries combined rose 23 percent during the 
interval July 1940 to July 1941. This was due to 
higher rates of pay, a greater amount of full-tim« 
employment, and extra pay for overtime work 

The shipbuilding industry reported the highest 
averaging $45.60. Workers in 
etc., 


earnings, 
industries 
automobiles, 


weekly 
4 other 
chine tools, 
aged more than $40 a week. 

Average weekly hours of 40.5 for the 90 durable- 
and nondurable-goods industries in July were 
more than 8 percent higher than in the 
Many key defense industries 
larger than 
the average for all industries combined. In the 
2 hours, 


engines, turbines, ma- 


and locomotives aver- 


same 
month of last year. 
reported a considerably workweek 
production of firearms, the average was 5 
and in machine tools, 51 hours per week. The work- 
week averaged 47 hours in screw-machine products 
and 44.5 in aircraft, shipbuilding, and explosives 


Average hours and earnings in selected manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries 


[July 1941, July 1940, and July 1939] 





| Weekly hours in July 


| Hourly earnings in July— | Weekly earnings in July 








Industry | | 
This | A year | 2 years| This A year | 2 years This A year | 2 years 
year ago | ago | year | ago ago year ago ago 
| (cents) | (cents) | (cents) | 
Manufacturing industries_ 40. 5 37. 5 36. 5 74. 5 66.5 | 63.5 | $31.20 | $25.25 | $23. 65 
Durable-goods____- is esmrora 41.5 38. 0 36. 0 82. 5 | 72. 5 70. 0 35.80 | 28.50 26. 30 
Aircraft - - - - ee 44. 5 42.0 | 40. 5 82. 0 74. 0 73. 5 36. 50 30. 50 29. 95 
Aluminum products. pee 41.0, 36.5| 35.5 83. 5 | 71.5 67.5 | 34.15 26. 05 24. 20 
Automobiles _ - -- -| 39. 0 | 34. 0 34. 0 106. 5 95. 0 93. 0 41.15 32. 25 31. 50 
Blast furnaces, steel works | 
and rolling mills- ae 38. 5 36. 5 32. 0 96. 5 84. 5 85. 0 39. 00 30. 75 27. 10 
Engines, turbines, etc_- -_-_-- -- 46. 5 43. 5 39. 0 95. 0 80. 5 78. 0 44. 35 35. 05 30. 35 
Foundries and machine maha -| 44.5 40. 0 37. 5 81.5 73.0 71.5 36. 60 29. 35 26. 95 
Machine tools_- ET er 51.0 47.5 12.0 84. 0 77. 0 | 75. 0 42. 80 36. 45 31. 25 
IE. anne sccunewnes 44. 5 | 39. 5 | 37. 5 101. 5 86. 0 83. 0 45. 60 34. 05 31. 70 
Nondurable goods. - - --- aeneael 39. 0 36. 5 37. 0 65. 5 61.5 58. 5 25. 15 21. 85 21. 25 
Boots and shoes____._----- 38. 5 | 35. 5 | 37. 5 58. 5 53. 0 0. O 22. 55 18. 90 18. 75 
Chemicals - ~~... ~~~. See 41.0 39. 5 | 39. 5 88. 5 80. 5 78.5 | 36.40 31. 95 | 30. 75 
Cigars and cigare ttes__ ac Stab pena 37. 5 37. 0 | 37. 0 51.5 49. 5 17. 0 19. 15 18. 20 17. 25 
Clothing, men’s- - - -- aieeaee 35. 5 32. 0 33. 5 64. 0 60. 0 56.5 | 22.80 19. 30 19. 05 
Clothing, women’s. ----- . 35. 0 31.5 34. 0 58. 5 51. 5 | 48. 5 21. 45 17. 35 17. 70 
RU CI cca ncnnewnue 39. 0 35. 0 36. 0 47. 0 | 41.0 | 38. 5 18. 25 | 14. 45 13. 85 
Explosives--.------- e 44.5 41.0 38. 5 89. 5 | 84. 5 | 80. 5 39. 65 34. 65 30. 95 
Woolen and worsted goods 39. 5 | 36. 5 | 37. 0 63. 0 56. 5 53. 0 24. 75 20. 45 19. 40 
Nonmanufacturing industries: | | 
Bituminous coal mining - - - _- < 28. 5 27. 0 | 24.5 | 103.0 88. 5 89.0 | 30.90 23. 35 22. 05 
Building construction-_-___---- J 35. 5 | 33. 5 | 33.5 | 100.0 94. 5 92.0} 35.40 31. 80 | 30. 85 
OO ae | 43.5] 43.0 43. 5 44.0} 420] 41.5 19. 20 17. 95 17. 85 
Street railways and busses- - -- -- 46. 0 46.0 | 46. 0 | 76.5 | 72.5 | 71.5 35 33.60 | 33.00 
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Business and Economic Conditions in August 1941 


National Income.—August income payments, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce, totaled 
7,200 million dollars. This compares with 7,450 
million dollars in July and 5,900 million dollars in 
August 1940. 

Farm Income.—The cash income of farmers in- 
cluding Government payments aggregated 1,114 
million dollars in August. It totaled 904 million 
dollars in the preceding month and 749 million 
dollars in August of last year. 

Automobiles —Output of automobiles dropped 
sharply in August, as many assembly lines stopped 
production of 1941 models. Total output of 147,- 
600 cars and trucks was 296,600 smaller than in 
July, but 71,700 larger than in August 1940. 

Bituminous Coal.—About 45,650,000 tons of 
bituminous coal were mined in August. Output 
in July totaled 43,300,000 tons and in August a 
year ago approximately 39,010,000 tons. 


Building Construction.—The value of building 
permits issued for construction work in 2,137 
cities declined from $279,900,000 in July to 
$235,200,000 in August. A year ago these same 
cities issued permits valued at $249,500,000. 

Electric Power.—Output of electric power for 
public use in August totaled 14,310 million kilo- 
watt-hours. This compares with 14,000 million 
kilowatt-hours in July and 12,200 million kilowatt- 
hours in August 1940. 

Railroad Freight-Car Loadings.—Class I rail- 
roads hauled on the average 892,900 cars of freight 
per week during August—39,500 cars per week 
more than in July and 149,300 cars per week more 
than in August 1940. 

Steel—Production of steel ingots totaled ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 tons in August, compared 
with 6,820,000 tons in July and 6,190,000 tons in 
August of last vear. 


Trend of Industrial Production 


Further sharp advances in the output of ma- 
chinery, aircraft, ships, and railroad cars and loco- 
motives were recorded in August. Production of 
steel and nonferrous metals also continued at al- 
most capacity levels, and lumber output was great- 
er than in the preceding month. Automobile as- 
semblies, however, declined sharply as plants shut 
down pending production of new models. 


Most nondurable-goods industries continued to 
operate at a high rate of activity. The silk in- 
dustry, on the other hand, was seriously affected 
by the requisition of supplies of raw silk by the 
Government, and output of the rubber industry 
was also reduced as a result of the Government’s 
program to curtail the use of crude rubber in the 
manufacture of nondefense rubber products. 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in August 1941 


The net 
workers on the pay rolls of nonagricultural in- 


increase of approximately 261,000 


dustries during August marked the fifth consecu- 
tive month in which employment exceeded all 
It brought the total number . 
of workers employed in industries other than 
agriculture to 39,540,000, or 3,640,000 more than 
in August 1940. 

Only once before in the history of the United 
States—between the spring of 1933 and the spring 
of 1934—has nonagricultural employment ad- 
vanced as sharply as during the last year. In 
1933-34, we were just emerging from the throes 
It was then largely a problem 


previous records. 


of the depression. 
of putting unemployed men and women and 
The current 
employment increase, on the other hand, has been 
from a much higher level. It has demanded the 
swift expansion of the capacity of existing plants, 


existing idle machinery to work. 


the manufacture of new 
the retooling of existing machinery. 
meant the entry into the labor force of large num- 
bers of new workers who had to be trained in the 


types of machines, and 
It has also 


shortest possible time to produce efficiently and 


in ever-increasing volume the ships, airplanes 
tanks, and other military equipment and supplies 
which have never before been made on a mass- 
production basis in this country. 

The increase in employment during the first 
vear of the national defense program has |)eey 
widespread, affecting all the 48 States and thy 
District of Columbia. Over the year interval, 
August 1940 to August 1941, nonagricultural em- 
ployment rose 330,000 in Pennsylvania, 308,000 
in New York, and 305,000 in Illinois. 

Moreover, these widespread gains have taken 
place during a period when large numbers of 
workers in civil employment have been inducted 
into the armed forces of the Nation. The total 
personnel of the military services of approxi- 
mately 1,944,000 in August represented an in- 
crease of nearly 1,400,000 since the summer of 1940 


DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment.—With the exception of a declin 
of 62,700 in transportation equipment, due to 
shut-downs in automobile establishments pending 
models, all durable-goods 


product ion of new 


Estimated employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries 


[August 1941, July 1941, and August 1940) 





Number of workers employed 


Industry 


August 
1041! July 1941 ? 
All industries * 10, 460, 000 (10, 309, 000 


, 311,700 | 5,310,000 
, 249, 700 1, 234, 100 


D erable -goods groups 3 
Iron and steel 


Machinery 1, 553, 600 | 1, 528, 300 
Transportation equipment 947, 100 | 1, 009, 800 
Nonferrous metals 362, 000 357, 800 
Lumber 737, 600 724, 900 
Stone, clay, glass____ 355, 400 348, 800 
Vondurable-goods groups 5, 148, 300 4, 999, 000 
Textiles 1, 882, SOO 1, 845, 200 
Leather 326, SOO 326, SOO 
Food 1,051, 400 960, 100 
‘Tobacco : 90, 700 90, 500 


656, 200 
168, 000 
150, 000 
522, 400 


653, 100 
458, 300 
149, 600 
515, 400 


Paper and printing 
Chemicals 

Rubber 
Unclassified . - 


Amount of weekly pay roll 


August 


1940 July 


August 1941! 194] * August 1940 


8,477,200 $297, 940,000 | $289, 908,000 $200, 174, 000 


3, 943, 400 176, 288, 000 172, 966, 000 106, 717, O08 
988, 200 13, 557, 000 $2, 429, 000 28, 873, 000 
1, 055, 600 57, 148, 000 55, 593, 000 31, 239, 000 
591, 500 37, 917, 000 39, 567, 000 19, 907, 000 
283, 700 11, 893, 000 11, 423, 000 7, 677, 000 
648, SOO 17, 010, 000 15, 661, 000 12, 503, 000 
296, 100 9, 274, 000 8, 794, 000 6, 828, 000 

1 533, 800 121, 652, 000 116, 94.2, 000 93, 457, 000 
1, 625, 000 37, 777, 000 35, 979, 000 27, 684, 000 
297, 700 7, 336, 000 7, 214, 000 5, 378, 000 
968, 500 24, 980, 000 23, 118, 000 21, OS1, 000 
89, 100 1, 556, 000 1, 553, 000 1, 386, 000 
611, 900 19, 420, 000 19, 124, 000 16, 482, 000 
395, 700 14, 795, 000 14, 516, 000 11, 137, 000 
115, 300 1, 790, 000 1, 707, 000 2, 042, 000 
430, 600 10, 998, 000 10, 731, 000 7, 267, 000 





1 Preliminary. 
Major groups adjusted to 1939 Census of Manufactures. 


2 Revised. 
Because the subgroups have not been similarly adjusted, 


because of overlapping, the totals of the subgroups under durable goods do not agree with the total for the group as a whole. 
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croups of industries reported increased employ- 
ment in August. The gains ranged from 4,200 in 
nonferrous metals to 25,300 in machinery manu- 
facturing. 

Approximately 1,370,000 more workers were 
employed in manufacturing durable goods this 
August than in August of last year. The largest 
increase was reported in machinery manufacturing, 
where 498,000 workers were added to the pay roll. 

Weekly Pay Rolls.—Total weekly wage pay- 
ments to workers: employed in durable-goods 
manufacturing rose $3,322,000 in August. They 
were approximately $69,570,000 higher than in 
August 1940. The increases over the 12 months 
ranged in amounts from $2,446,000 in stone, 
clay, and glass to slightly more than $25,900,000 
in machinery manufacturing. 


NONDURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


E-mployment.—A greater than seasonal expansion 
in the canning and preserving industry and in- 
creased employment in textiles largely accounted 
for,the addition of 149,300 workers in nondurable- 


About 614,500 more 
workers were on the pay rolls of nondurable-goods 
industries in August of this year than in the corre- 


goods industries in August. 


sponding month a year ago. Textiles alone ac- 
counted for an employment gain of 257,800. In 
the remaining nondurable-goods groups the in- 
creases ranged from 1,600 in tobacco and 29,100 
in leather to 72,300 in chemicals and 82,900 in 
foodstuffs. 

Weekly Pay Rolls.—The August weekly pay roll 
of the foodstuffs industry rose $1,862,000. It 
was closely followed by an increase of $1,798,000 
in textiles. Smaller pay roll increases in the 
remaining nondurable-goods groups brought the 
aggregate gain for all groups combined to 
$4,710,000. 

Pay rolls in nondurable-goods manufacturing 
this August were $28,195,000 per week larger than 
in August 1940. The greatest increase, amounting 
to nearly $10,100,000, was registered in textiles. 
Other increases ranged in amounts from $170,000 
in tobacco to $3,660,000 in chemicals and $3,900,- 


000 in foodstuffs. 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics employment 
index advanced 1.5 percent in August and was 
23.4 percent higher than in August of last year. 
For every 1,000 workers employed in manufactur- 
ing industries during 1923-25, 1,325 had jobs in 
August, as against 1,306 in July and 1,074 in 
August 1940. 


Factory pay rolls rose 2.7 percent in August. 
They averaged nearly 49 percent higher than in 
the same month of last year. Based on the 
average for 1923-25 as 100, the weekly pay-roll 
index for all manufacturing industries was 157.0 
in August, compared with 152.8 in July and 
105.5 in August a year ago. 





a EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
. - NOEX 1923-25100 NOEX 
1923-25= 100 200 ——— - —___—__—_- was. 
1941 = ” 
August ; 1132.5 
July _ 130.6 160| - 
June 127. 6 
May 124.8 140} 40 
April 122. 7 
March_- - 119. 9 = oe 
February 117.8 sal 5 lacs ae . 
January 115.5 ay 
60} 180 
1940 | PAY ROLLS 
December - - -- - - 116, 2 ol ai 
November . 114.7 
October 113.8 40} 40 
September ~ 111. 4 
August 107. 4 20-sis 1920 192) 1922 1925 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1950 195) 1982 1955 1954 1955 1936 1957 1938 1959 1940 194) 1oae °° 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in Manu- 
facturing Industries 


Employment in manufacturing industries aver- 
aged about 41.0 hours per week in August, com- 
pared with 40.5 hours in the preceding month and 
38.5 hours in August 1940. Average hourly 
earnings of 74.5 cents were slightly higher than in 
July and about 8 cents per hour higher than in 
August of last year. The average weekly wage 
income of employed factory workers of $31.65 in 
August was 60 cents per week larger than in the 
preceding month. It was approximately $5.50 per 
week larger than in August a year ago. 

In the five selected durable- and nondurable- 
goods manufacturing industries average weekly 
hours of work and average hourly and weekly 
earnings in August 1941 were: 


Durable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
45.5 in foundries and machine shops. 
41.0 in sawmills. 
40.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
39.0 in automobiles. 
39.0 in brick manufacturing. 

Hourly earnings: 
$1.05% in automobiles. 
$0.97 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
$0.82% in foundries and machine shops. 
$0.64 in brick manufacturing. 
$0.5744 in sawmills. 

Weekly earnings: 
$41.15 in automobiles. 
$38.80 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
$37.70 in foundries and machine shops. 
$25.30 in brick manufacturing. 
$23.60 in sawmills. 


Nondurable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
13.0 in paper and pulp. 
$1.0 
39.5 
38.0 in petroleum refining. 
37.0 in tires and inner tubes. 


in slaughtering and meat packing. 
in cotton-goods manufacturing. 


Hourly earnings: 
$1.06 in tires and inner tubes. 
$1.02% in petroleum refining. 
$0.76% in slaughtering and meat packing. 
$0.72% in paper and pulp. 
$0.47 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
Weekly earnings: 
$39.20 in tires and inner tubes. 
$38.55 in petroleum refining. 
$31.60 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
$31.20 in paper and pulp. 
$18.60 in cotton-goods manufacturing, 
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Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages, and Hours 
in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 





Item 


Retail Trade 
Employment - - -- 
Weekly pay roll__._- 
Weekly hours_-_------ 
Hourly earnings____----- 
Weekly earnings - --_-- 

Wholesale trade 


Employment _- - - ------ 
Weekly pay roll__-_-- 
Weekly hours_-_-_---.--- 
Hourly earnings____--- 
Weekly earnings- - --- 
Bituminous coal 


Employment. —- 
Weekly pay roll__- 
Weekly hours__-_-- 
Hourly earnings-- 
Weekly earnings - - 
Metal mining 
Employment. - - - 
Weekly pay roll__- 
Weekly hours__-_- 
Hourly earnings____-- 
Weekly earnings_—_____-_- 
Telephone and telegraph 
Employment - - - 
Weekly pay roll__- 
Weekly hours 
Hourly earnings_-___-_- 
Weekly earnings __ 
Power and light 


Employment - -- 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours_- 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings , 
Street railways and husse Ss 
Employment. - - 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours__- 
Hourly earnings_ 
Weekly earnings - 
TTotels 

Employment. --.- 
Weekly pay roll___- 
Weekly hours___- 
Hourly earnings_ 
Weekly earnings - 

Laundries 


Employment - - - 
Weekly pay roll_ 
Weekly hours_.. 
Hourly earnings. 
Weekly earnings 
Dyeing and cleaning 


Employment _- - -- 
Weekly pay roll__- 
Weekly hours___- . 
Hourly earnings_-_-_- 
Weekly earnings __ - 


_.|$14, 


August 1941 ! 


| 3, 691, 600 


__|$82, 045, 000 


42. 5 
$0. 57 
$22. 50 


536, 000 
$51, 635, 000 
E 41.0 
$0. 79 
$32. 40 


— 


424, 300 
'$12, 756, 000 
32. 5 


$1. 03 | 


$33. 35 


88, 000 


$2, 836, 000 
42.0 
-| $0. 81 


me $34. 05 


449, 200 


40. 0 
$0. 80 
$31. 70 


261, 500 
, 601, 000 
40. 5 

$0. 91 
$36. 60 


x 


195, 300 


$7, 243, 000 
47.5 
$0. 76 


$36. 40 


276, 600 
, 414, 000 
46. 5 

$0. 35 
$16. 25 


hn 


264, 800 
, 558, 000 
13. 5 

SO. 44 
$19. 00 


_ 


69, 400 

$1, 323, 000 
43. 0 

$0. 51 

$21. 40 


585, 000 | 


Increase or decrease 
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2 No change. 
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Government Employment and Relief in August 1941 


Work Projects Approximately 1,043,000 per- 
sons were employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration in August. Their 
earnings for the month aggregated $62,100,000. 

C0. C. C. and N. Y. A.—The Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps employed 203,300 enrollees, camp 
supervisors, and instructors in August at a pay 
roll of $9,990,000. National Youth Administra- 
tion projects employed 319,000 boys and girls, 
who earned $7,566,000. 

Federal Service.—About 1,445,000 persons (in- 
cluding 202,100 force-account, supervisory, and 
technical employees shown under other classifica- 
tions) were employed in the executive branch of 
the Government in August. About 1,944,000 


were in the military, 6,000 in the legislative and 
2,600 in the judicial service. 

Construction Projects —Employment and earn- 
ings at the site of construction on Government 
projects in August were: 





| 
Employ-} 


Earnings 
ment | gs 


Project 








All construction projects__---- ..|948, 200 |$137, 092, 000 


Regular Federal Government ap- 
propriations...........-- ..|883, 400 
United States Housing Authority_| 44, 200 | 


129, 039, 000 
5, 034, 000 


a i 14,700 | 2,347,000 
Public Works Administration.._.| 5, 900 672, 000 





Cost of Living in September 1941 


The upward swing in living costs, which began 
last December, continued through September. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics cost of living index 
for moderate-income families in large cities rose 1.8 
percent between mid-August and mid-September 
and averaged 7.7 percent higher than in Septem- 
ber 1940. 

Food prices rose sharply in September, recording 
an average increase of about 2.6 percent. Meats, 
fats and oils, and dairy products rose appre- 
ciably in nearly all cities. Most fresh fruits and 
vegetables, however, remained at about the same 
low level reached in August. 

Nearly all articles of clothing purchased by 
wage earners and clerical workers cost more in 
mid-September than in August. Men’s fall suits 
and women’s coats now being displayed in depart- 
ment stores throughout the country are priced 10 
to 20 percent higher than last fall and winter. 
The cost of women’s silk hose, which heretofore 
showed little increase, is now reflecting the rise in 
prices that has followed the curtailment of supplies 
of raw silk. 

As in the case of clothing, price changes were 
reported for nearly all homefurnishings. Sheet 
prices, which had advanced almost 10 percent in 
late 1939 and early 1940 and remained at about 
that level until July of this year, have again gone 
up. The prices of electrical equipment, particu- 
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larly refrigerators and washing machines, in- 
creased in every city surveyed. Furniture prices 


Cost of living in 20 large cities 





Percentage increase 





Index as a pi ae rn 
of Sept. 
Area and city 15,1941 | Aug. 15, | Sept. 15, | Aug. 15, 
[1935-39—| 1940,to | 1940, to | 1939, to 
100 Sept. 15, | Sept. 15, | Sept. 15, 
1941 1941 1941 
Average for 34 cities!__| 108. 1 1.8 -7.7 9. 6 
North Atlantic: 
Boston _- 106. 4 cs 7.0 9.6 
Buffalo__ 110.9 2.0 9. 6 12.2 
New York_- 106. 8 * 5.7 7.9 
Philadelphia 106. 7 +1.9 +8. 1 +9, 1 
Pittsburgh- 108. 7 -1.8 7.9 10.5 
South Atlantic: 
Baltimore 109. 5 2.0 9.5 +10.9 
Savannah 110. 5 -2.0 +9. 4 11.3 
North Central 
Chicago _ 109. 6 +2. 6 +8. 6 11.0 
Cincinnati- 108. 1 +1.6 3 +11. 1 
Cleveland . 110.9 +1.7 +8. 5 10. 9 
Detroit- 109. 6 +2. 0 +9. 1 11.3 
Kansas City - 105. 4 +2. 1 +7.8 -6. 9 
Minneapolis_- 109. 0 +16) +80 9.3 
St. Louis_- 107.8 +2. 6 -8. 0 9.9 
South Central: 
Birmingham 109. 9 +1. 6 9. 6 + 11.6 
Houston_. 107.9 | +2.0 6. 7 7.1 
Western: 
Denver-.- 106. 0 +1.0 et +7. 5 
Los Angeles__- 108. 1 +1.4 6.8 +7. 6 
San Francisco. 107.8 | +1.4 6.9 8. 6 
Seattle...... 111.5 +2. 6 9. 6 t11.2 
1 See chart on next page. 
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7 1938 


also rose and are, on the average, about 20 percent 
higher than a year ago. In spite of attempts by 
manufacturers of wool blankets to curtail cost of 
production by cutting down on the number of 
different designs and sizes manufactured, the 
Bureau is receiving reports of higher blanket 
prices this fall. 


Living Costs in Small Cities 


In addition to changes in living costs in the 34 
large cities covered by the cost of living index, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has been making : 
study of changes in the cost of living in 20 small 
cities. Data are now available for 11 of these 
cities. 

On the average, the increase in the cost of living 
between June 1939 and June 1941 was slightly 
greater in the 11 small cities than in the 34 larger 
cities. For example, food costs in 9 of the 11 
small cities advanced more than the average rise 
of 13 percent reported for the large cities. In 7 
of these small cities food costs rose more than 15 
percent. 

Changes in clothing and house furnishings prices 
occurred less frequently in the small cities than in 
the larger cities, and usually when such increases 
did occur they were not as great. This was par- 
ticularly true of the more important clothing 
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articles, such as men’s suits, work clothing, and 
shoes and women’s dresses, hose, and shoes. 

As in the larger cities, rents in the small cities 
varied widely, depending on local conditions. The 
largest increases in rents between June 1939 and 
June 1941 were 12.3 percent in Chester, S. C., 
and 9.1 percent in Clinton, Iowa. On the other 
hand, in 2 of the 11 small cities, namely Mattoon, 
Ill., and Walla Walla, Wash., average rents re- 
mained unchanged. 


Changes in living costs in small cities, June 1939 to 
June 1941 





Percentage increase in 


All items Food Clothing Rent 


34 large cities com- 
bined 


Small cities: 
Battle Creek, Mich_ 
Bloomington, Ind 
Chester, 8. C 
Clarksburg, W. Va 
Clinton, Iowa 
Globe, Ariz 
Lebanon, Pa-_ 
Mattoon, Il 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Vineland, N. J 
Walla Walla, Wash 


bo 


NON = GO Cot 





1 No change. 
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